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JACKSON'S ORATORIO, 

"THE DELIVERANCE OF ISRAEL." 

There are several delightful valleys situated 
amongst the high hills which separate Yorkshire 
from Lancashire, where the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages possess a large share of traditional musical 
ability. These valleys are but rarely visited by 
strangers ; and the few who are attracted there 
must make their way either on foot, or be con- 
tent with the humble conveyance of a cliandera 
or light cart, for public vehicles there are none ; 
the trouble, however, which they may incur, in 
arriving at these sequestered dales, is well repaid 
by the glories of the scenery, and the heartiness 
of the welcome from the simple inhabitants, 
should they be fortunately known to them. 

On the Sunday immediately following the 17th 
September begins a series of makes or feasts 
in the valley of the Nidd, known by the name 
of the Niddersdale Rant, continuing nearly 
through the month, each village being succes- 
sively the head-quarters of the feast for two or 
more days, when to abundant eating and drink- 
ing is usually added the amusement of music. 
It was our good fortune to be invited to assist at 
Pately Feast, held at Pately Bridge (the capital, 
as it were, of the Niddersdale Rant), to take 
part in the grand oratorio to be held in the 
church, on which occasion, the local musical 
folk were to enjoy the proud satisfaction of sing- 
ing the composition of a man they might almost 
call a fellow-townsman, for although residing in 
the next dale, at Masham, yet it was at Pately 
Bridge he spent his school-days, and here, too, 
he had his first musical instruction from neigh- 
bour W , an indefatigable amateur, who is 

still the life and soul of music at Pately, teaching 
the boys and girls, encouraging the men, tuning 
their fiddles, singing the hard bits of solo him- 
self, and not the least amongst those proud in the 
composer's triumphs. Several of the string and 
wind band were friends from the larger towns of 
Yorkshire, and pleasant it was to see the ludic- 
rous shifts to provide conveyance for such 
unusual numbers, their bustling arrival, and 
their being billeted upon various hospitable com- 
mittee-men ; but by far the larger portion of 
players and singers were of the Dale, and judging 
from the few houses and the many musicians, 
every roof appeared to render its tribute, and the 
excellent method of their reading shewed that 
the fame this part of the country enjoyed, even 
in Handel's time, is still well deserved. 



We have several times, during the last two 
years, had to speak of the great musical merit of 
Mr. Jackson's work, when noticing its perform- 
ance at Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, York, &c, in 
which districts it appears to have taken a firm 
place in the estimation of musical men; but it 
was especially interesting on the present occasion, 
performed by the school- fellows and personal 
friends of the composer, and that with a precision 
which best marked their admiration of his work. 

The Deliverance of Israel has been an- 
nounced for performance at Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Wakefield, during the ensuing win- 
ter, and London will doubtless follow their ex- 
ample, when the first hesitation has been got 
over, to allow merit to a composer not delighting 
in a foreign breakjaw name. 



DOMESTIC or FAMILY MUSIC. 

(From Dr. Maimer's " Music and Education.") 

All classes, at last, will reach that beautiful 
style, which, though scarcely known as yet, is 
that which gives to music its real character, its 
educational importance, the stamp of its lofty 
destiny, — Domestic, or Family Music. In a 
country where dramatic works have so long and 
so exclusively occupied the field, it is difficult to 
make it understood what family, what domestic 
music is. In the expectation that this style of 
composition would soon find poets and musi- 
cians, we might mention as such, the smaller 
pieces of Handel and Mozart, the psalms of 
Marcello; or, should we name the work of a 
more modern master, those beautiful duets of 
Rinck, called, in the English translation, " The 
Sabbath Eve !" In the character of these simple 
musical dialogues, of which the English poet has 
unfortunately too much contracted the thought, 
is our idea of one kind of family music best 
personified. They have that sublime cast, that 
lofty tone and sentiment, which mark this kind 
of music as the most cheering, the most ele- 
vating. Who once has been a witness of the 
magic charm thrown over a family, by the true 
and expressive interpretation of such simple 
compositions ; who has seen what a little paradise 
rises, as by enchantment, out of the few inspired 
strains of the poet-musician, will ever forget 
what an endless ocean rolls its waves between 
the e very-day compositions, and works, such as 
we understand them, and as we would fain see 
them domesticated under every roof, at every 
fire-side ! The music we seek to implant in the 
soil and in the hearts of the people, is a music, 
the fruits of which render us wiser, better, and 
happier. Thibaut, the celebrated Professor of 
Law in Heidelberg, in whose house the best 
compositions of the 16 th and 17th centuries 
were performed, relates, in his musical work, 
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Ueber Reinheit der Tonkunst, of a young man, 
who, after hearing a composition of Lotti, was so 
moved, that in leaving his house, he exclaimed, 
"Oh! this evening, I could do no harm to my 
greatest enemy." Why should not, in every 
family, when the day's busy stream is past, all 
unite harmoniously, and have one happy hour 
in the enjoyment of such works ? 

To attain all this, the means are simple. Vocal 
music must be acknowledged as an indispensable 
branch of instruction in every school. The 
young scholar must be made aware that he is 
learning something useful ; as a renovating and 
exhilarating power, the music-lesson must be 
placed between those studies which require more 
mental abstraction. There is no hope of seeing 
music and poetry resume their power in edu- 
cation, until teachers begin to understand that 
an hour devoted to their acquirement is not an 
hour lost, but an hour gained for school and 
church, for life and for society. 

Another question now presents itself, that of the 
most suitable method of imparting to the young, 
the necessary musical elements. Nothing is 
more important, and it cannot be denied, that one 
method is preferable to the other, as being based 
upon simpler principles, and more in comformity 
with the juvenile capacities and juvenile under- 
standing. But should it be made obligatory on 
the teacher? Supposing the system he wishes 
to follow simple and easy, based upon the nature 
of the art to be learnt, and the intelligence and 
the nature of the child who has to acquire it, and 
therefore perfectly well adapted for schools, — is he 
to be prevented from carrying it out ? Should, 
because one method has become the law of the 
land, the world of thought and of enquiry be shut 
up to all future improvement and progress ? 
Should all studies, all efforts, be thus declared 
useless and unavailable ? No country has ever 
attempted such tyranny. Neither France nor 
Prussia, neither Saxony, Bavaria, nor Wiirten- 
berg, have ever dared to put such drag-shoes on 
human intelligence, the least of all on educational 
pursuits. School books are examined with care, 
and, above all, by men competent to judge ; and 
when approved, they are recommended, but their 
exclusive use is never insisted upon. Numerous 
methods bear, therefore, in France the words, 
Approvxee et recornmandie, as motto of the 
minister of public instruction : so it is in Ger- 
many: hundreds of different methods are 
thus, at the same time, in operation : here it is 
the one, there the other, which produces the 
better result, aocording to circumstances or the 
individuality of the teacher. Make the teacher 
answerable for the result, but leave to him the 
choice of the means. He knows best how to 
work, in order to reach the minds of infancy. 
His system may not be the best, yet he will 



imbue it with an element, without which the 
most perfect method remains a dead letter, a 
closed, an unintelligible book, — the fire of his 
heart, his enthusiasm. 

If you really wish that music should lay hold 
of the young population, and penetrate into the 
very heart of the British islands, throw widely 
open the gates of instruction ; surround your- 
self with a whole army of different teachers and 
different systems ! Efface the line of narrow 
demarcation, and let the stream of competition 
carry on its waves, life and animation, through 
the schools, into the people. Give some special 
encouragement to this so neglected art, and some 
preference to the schoolmaster able to promote it. 

Thus, when a competition is opened for methods 
and systems, as well as for poetical and musical 
compositions, lofty in thought and beautiful in 
form, and, in every respect, fit to take a share in 
the education of the people ; a new and im- 
portant branch of composition will appear as by 
enchantment, and extend its influence and 
ramifications into every school, and every family, 
through the length and breadth of the land. The 
educational and family music, scarce known as 
yet by name, will, in the midst of an ocean, in all 
its various changes and tempests, stand in its sim- 
plicity, purity, and grandeur, like a rock, and 
bear unshaken the sway of all the surrounding 
tides of style and fashion. May the classic, ro- 
mantic, and fantastic schools, combat and efface 
each other ! May the lyric drama of all the con- 
tinental languages intoxicate the lions of the 
fashionable world ! There will be a music which 
appears neither upon the stage nor the market- 
place, neither in concerts nor drawing-rooms, 
but which modestly enlivens the school and the 
cottage, and helps to instruct the people, to 
embellish the hour of toil and that of rest. This 
style will remain uncontaminated by the impure 
breath of changing fashion and passing mounte- 
banks, and as truly national, form the axis, 
round which all others move, appear and dis- 
appear, as figures of a Lanterna Magica. In 
this manner you will render to the young what 
they have been deprived of; you will advance 
the rest of Europe, and give, even to Prussia, a 
glorious example of a better, a more philo- 
sophical application of music to the education 
of youth. 

Thus Music will again be looked at with 
reverence. In churches she will fill, like a 
stream, the hearts of the multitude ; she will 
again appear as the minstrel and the harp of old 
in our dwelling ; be our guardian angel, a hea- 
venly messenger, our teacher, friend, and com- 
forter; and from her deepest dejection, from 
a state of servitude, corruption, and degeneracy, 
rise, a new phoenix out of ashes, higher and 
higher, to a glorious apotheosis. 



